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ABSTRACT 

Program 4evelo£Wient evaluation should focus on 
articulating theoretical rationales for program design and 
activities* Td assist the managers of 17 school-based delinquency 
prevention projects (School Action Effectiveness Study) in developing 
theories of action ^ the Program Development Evaluation (PDE) method 
was utilized. To construct the theories^ program manage^^s extracted 
and stated links between individual variables (causes, events, 
outc<»ies) explicitly mentioned in the PDE plan. These theories of 
action were content analyzed* Results showed that^ over time^ the 
theories bj^came larger^ with more central variables and more links 
between tf^m. Most of the increase was due to elaboration of the 
intermediate portions of the theories. The theories also became more 
related to delinquency^ but this change was largely attributable to 
the develo^mient of delinquency theories by project managers who had 
not orignially specified delinquency theories* Project managers 
appeared to develop theories in response to interventions that they 
already were committed to implementing. There was little evidence 
that theory produced substantial modification in most programs. The 
resultant theories were multi-causal and eclectic; traces of 
scientific theories could be foUnd, but major differences^ 
principjilly in size, were noted. Recommendations for future use of 
the PDE method include using it to design initial program 
interventions, and training implementors to use the model and to 
think in theoretical action terms. (BL) 
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Thooriec of ruction 



Deliriruoncy Prc-vention Ptoctzn nanac err' Theories of Action: 

A Content Analycis 

Ona ot tho intecral compononts o£ sound prcqrein; develop* 
rr.ent con£ultj:Li on ig ^n* explicit focus upon theory (Gott- 
frodson^ 1982)*^ Proaram nanacers Eihould be aided by progr^iiR 
development specialists in articulating theoretical ratio- 
nales for their programs and the various interventions that 
they ar^ attempting to impleiaent, Cy focusing on theory 
pcogr^im rianagers are encouraged to think rationally about 
their prograiaSf and critically assess the potential for any 
particular intervention to affect the problem that they ^re 
attenpting to address* Presunablyf if an intorvention is 
not viewed as relevant to the identified theoretical causes 
of the problems that the project seeks to address^ then that 
intervention would be modified or cropped, Similarlyf 
should the project's theory identify important causes of the 
problem that the project is not addressingf additional 
interventions would be designed and implemented* The hope 
of such a program development effort is to focus a project 
manager upon implementing interventions that are specific 
cal]y targeted at the causes of the problem the program aims 
to ameliorate* 



1 This paper benefited from the comments of Gary Gott- 
f redGon, 
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Cook Theories of ac::ion 

Thic naper ^'iscusses the tneor ies aone rated by procrin: 
niancigorc in the 53chool Action Effectiveness Etuciy (SAES)- 
The CAES IS a iecorcilly fiinaod. evaluation of 17 school-bacoc 
del incL!^irncy prevention projects* The evaluation team at 
Johns Kopkins Universicy develope'^'^ and implenented th$ Pro- 
gram Cevelopnent Evaluation (PDE) n.ethod as ^ tool for guid- 
ing projects in the iuiplenentationr st rengtheningr and eval- 
uation of their projects. The method is ejiplained in detail 
in other sources (Gottf redsonr 1982; Gottfredson et al.r 
1983)* 

As part of the PD2: method, e attempted to aid program 
managers in developing action theories to explain the prob- 
lems that they were trying to solve by their program* Due 
to -he stated purpose of the federal initiative under which 
the projects were funded, the primary problem to be 
explained by the theories of action was delinquency* 

The first part cC my paper will discuss sDme ways in 
which the projects' theories changed over time as documented 
in the PDE plans* Part one of the paper has two puxposes* 
describe how tnc theories changedr and perform an initial 
analysis of the success of the PDE method in elucidating and 
developing program managers* theories of action. Part 2 of 
the paper covers the theories of delinquency themselves* 
What do non^social scientists believe about delinquency? 
How do their theories differ from those suggested by social 
scientists? 



^i;, $• Cook Tiicoui^OL of miction 

U£:inc tach pioiject's PDE olan/ its theory of taction was 
cUacrrarnmed, Inforniaticn about the theory was oerived froni 
statements of the problems each project was trymq to 
addressr the cjoals of the projectTt and the e>;plicitly> 
recorded theoretical statejiient. Only inf ornation conta i ned 
in the PDE plan was used for the content analysis- Informa^ 
tion th^t the project manager was unable or^unwilling to 
articulate/ or that the field worker in charge of i^ne pro- 
ject misinterpreted, or failed to recordr is not available* 
Therefore/ in some cases/ a project manager looking at the 
constructed theory laight not entirely agree with it, nor 
.might the particular field worker whp was directly involved 
v/ith the project feel that a particular constructed theory 
gives full justice to the project's actual theory of action* 
Nevertheless/ one of the purposes of this paper is to evalu- 
ate the success of the PDE method as documented in the PDE 
plans. If a theory statement or causal link, was not in the 
PDE plan, i£ was not included in the diagrammed theoiy* 

To construct the theories/ individual variables <causesr 
events, outcomes) eirplicitly mentioned in the PDE plan were 
extracted and the stated links betv/een them drawn* As lit- 
tle interpretation as possible was laid on the data* If a 
relationship geemed "obvious," but v;as not explicity men- 
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lU S. Cook Theoripf: of action 

tiontsd, or strongly implied by the conte>;t, it voc not 
included. One of the goals or the PDE nethod wat to make 
explicit the cheorotical linKs b6tv;een variables. There- 
forSf if a tneoreticc:! link was not stated in fairly direct 
terns, it v;as ;juciged not to be part of the theory of action 
as recorded. 

,^ In the PDE process, the PDE plans are updtited on a regu- 
lar basis, in order to study changes in the theories over 
tine, two PDE plc)ns of each project v/ere analyzed: the very 
first oner and the last one available at the time of the 
analysis (the PDE plans are still undergoing updating and 
revision as these projects operate). For most of the pro- 
jects, the fir^t PDE plan was developed duri^pg an initial 
planning conference held eariy in 1901. The last PDE planr 
from July, 19S3, should reflect changes that occurred 
throughout the one. to two years the projects had been oper- 
atingr and should particularly reflect changes in the plans 
resultincf from feedback and program development conferences 
held in August of 1981 and 1982, In other words, the first 

ipDE plan is a result of the projects' first exposure to the 

« 

process, and in most casesr their first" attempt at develop- 
ing a theory for their project. The last PDE plan contains 
changes resulting from one, to two years of evaluator pres- 
sure to focus on theory, some idea of the projectr* theo- 
ries prior to any exposure to the FDE process may be found 
in their original grant proposalsr but those thousands of 
pages of text are generally not explicit about theory, 
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' ' Count:; c>l i: ive vanobio::! \;crf: r.ac.c : t\\o total niri^jc-r oi 
vuri: cone." mcc* if? tho thoory oi' c^ction/ nL'j ,/j:it:>cr oJ 

direct choor etic::! "I inks " fcot\;eon var icules: -^o^itoc jy the 
theory, ti\o numD^r or "central" variable^;/ doiined CiS varia^ 
L>lez: that \;oro linl^cc to three or more ether variables, the 
nu^tbor of ci ^ : ^gt nks between aclinqLiency and other varia^ 
blesf and the number of vari^iblea that preceeaeci in any cau-^ 
sal cnain, either directly or indirectly, aelinquency <i.e*, 
the nurjber of variables that could De construed as causes oC 
celincuency within t?ho theory). 

Results 

Table 1 give=^ the results of repeatecT noasures analyses 
of variance comparinc; the theories of action derived from 
the first PDC plan with thos^ derived from the most" recent 
pldn* As can be seen* there V7as some increase in the total 
number of variables contained in each theory. The increase 
is not statistically significant/ but the i^umber of cases is 
cjutte small • Better evidence for inciffeased elaboration of 
the theories aver tire is shown by an increase in the number 
of central variablesf and in the number of direct links bet-^ 
ween variables* A preliminary conclusxon then/ is that the 
theories of action as recorded ift the PDE plan became larger 
over the course of the project. More variables f and links 
between them v/ere added* Yet/ the most striking thing about 
this analysis is the sheer number of variables in the theo*' 



' S. Cook T'ncories oi: iccion 

ri3s, 'The theories contain an-cveraqe of 45 variabl-i'L" 
the Icisi: I^DE choot, v;ith a, r:.nro of 13 to 84 variables, 
Pert c£ the reason fcr the. larce size of the thaorios is 
that the theories of action are not just theories of delin- 
quency. They raight iTiore precisely be called theories justi- 
fyincj alternative educationr with some links to der incmency 
specified, Thus/nan-y of the variabiles ^^nd causal chair^s 
have little or nothirfg to do v/ith delinquency ' per se. It is 
hare to imaqine many programs that coula thoroughly address 
all of the theoretical variables the projects identified as 
important. 

Insert Table 1 about here 

The number of direct theoretical links to delinquency and 
the total number of variables causally prior to ^delinquency 
can also be found in Table 1, Both the number of direct 
links and the number of variables that can be conscrueii as 
causes of delinquency increased significantly. Over tine/ 
more variables in the theory wer^ stated to have a direct 
link to delinquency find a greatei: total number ci variables 
were hypothesized as cau:es of delinquency. This is a 
potentially important findirn. The projects were funded 
v/ith Che specific intent of prevjinting delinquency, and it 
would appear that the FDE process facilitated the proj^^cts' 
fcous upon delinquency as an o'jtcome variable of interest. 
This conclusion is also supported the ratio of delin- ^ 



lU £* Coo;; * Theories ci c^ction 

quoncy v^.ria^Jle^ to th(^ tot^l nunbor of v^urijbles* In trie 

^firirt HQZ oi ?hZ plans, ^^I'i of Uhe'^variableE; wore related, 

ciir3c::lv or indirectly to c'tclincuoncv. In the moot rtccnc 

I f 

set of plans, Gl''. were related to celinquency. 

/ 

The last variable in Table 1 is a ratio desi^nea to ass- 
es's the fcorr.plexity of the theories. How many direct links 
to the av^raof^ variable are there? The ratio of total links 
to total variables indicates first that tne complexity of 
the theories increased only ^lightly, and non-signif icantly 
over time. , Ilore impojrtaTit, the values of the ratio, 1.09 
and 1*21, suggest that the theories are, in general, not 
highly interconnected. Although thete are many variables in 
the theories, riost are directly linked to only one ot^ier ' 
variable. 

Four of the projects, despite pressure from the sponsor 
and ourselves, failed to elucidate a theory of delinqiisncy 
in the first PDE plan. These projects either did not feel 
they i/ere in the business of delinquency prevention,, or th*^ ^ 
plans failed to reflect the theory that the pro:iect did 
hold. Table 2 gives the results of analyses on the depen-* 
dent measures for only those 13 projects that spelled out a 
theory of (delinquency in both sets of PDE plans. This ana-^ 
lysis was undertaken in order to assess ^ow much change in 
the importance of delinquency in the theories is simply the 
result of successfully recording theories of delinquency 
from all 17 projects in the most recent set of PDE plans* 
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I::Gort Tabic 2 about here 

* T::tal vari^l-i<?C/ -central varrablour an;; total links; 
all<M tho LGsultG L'cr tho first analysis — those projects* 
theories <;ot larger. But tncy did not: ram any n;ore direct 
linl^s to oclinauencv . Althouc'ii there is a trend toward an 
increase ir* the number of variables that are causally prior 
to delinquency, the size or the difference is ^nuch smaller 
than when v/e include 'in the analysis projects th^t did not 
elucidate a theory of delinquency in the first setj^ of PDE 
plans. The- ratio of delinauencv, variables to total varia- 
bles IS ranch reduced in Table 2, and is no longer signifi- 
cant. These resqlts suggest that the increase in the inipo^- 
tanco of delinquency from time 1 to tine 2 foupd in Table 1* 
is largely due to t*he four project? that did not elaborate 
theories LOlinquency in the first PDE plait doing so by 
the last pliin. For the majority of the projects^ the 
increase in size of the theories is mostly due to elabora- 

y 

tion of those part? of the theories that are not directly 
-linked to delinquency. Inter^iaediate step, in the theories 
were elaborated^ but few new direct causes of delinquency 
were added, and in fact, the causers stated remai.^ed essen- 
tially identical. Therefore^ those projects that did con- 
struct a theory of delinquency in their first ?DE plan, did 
not modify in any important v;ay tne^r beliefs about what 
causes delinquency ,as recorded in the most recent plan. 
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elajcrutiicn chut \:zc^ ::r:pliGO ovor a r.cverai c:^// ; erhdo^:* 

i:icrcojt: cjiOncjcc ir the tl.oorioc (nnc succog^ oi" the TL^C 

:»Gtlico) :.ay iiave coro uuriiic tl:e c;cvolci:rjent c^f tr.e :;it3t ■ 

PDC plan* Unf ortunatj^ly , an iuoa, of the projectc' thGOtiQZr 

♦ 

"uncontair,i nateo*' by i^Hr is not reaci l c vdlcbl:^ A tihcor- 

^ * ,r ■ ■ . ' 
otical justification lot the prorrar.i uas not rerjuired prit>r 

to federcil support* re do not believe that theo*ries of eel 

inquency wouIg !iave been clearly ctateu by the projects 

without our intervention* 

Discussion : CI inical Ir.pr ess ions, 

Th& purpose of thL^ first uart of this paper -was ti;otolu! 
* 

to cocunent sone v;ayc in uhich thf^ortes of action change 
over the life of a project, and to evaluate our success in 
facilitating the developnent of theories of action* Sample 
counts of the number of variables, tneif links, anci their 
links to delinquency suggests that the theories tend to o^t 
larger* As the project manacers worked with their theories, 
thought ^abojt them, and were encouraged to make them as spe^ 
cific as-possiblGr they began to aud variables* But the 
project managers tended to elaborate those parts of the 
theories not directly related to dclintjuency * They elabo- 
rated intermedi«ite steps* In the PDF ir.ethod, projects iden^ 
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32ct'c tV.cocy lavi: m:::^ occu: ioc zi.c^ (jocirco outccr^.c to 
occur'* (Gottf rc-^ccri ct al., 1^33, p. IC) . T;icy ere thOGe 
outco^^oi: th:.t ti.o rro;;oct is o::pr'"tC(." to occiar, intorvon-- 
ticnr. to :;cicroc3. In terns aj thi:; ancly^i::^, ob^ccti^vec 
would c^^ncrally chose cuJsc;c directly linked to delin- 
quency. U'nct cot Glabocatec in the theories were ti^e theoc- 
eticcil vciri^oles prior to the objectives theinselv^s. For 
TsrMnple, lack of ctt;ac)inent to school rroy hc;ve been proposed 
as a cause cf delincrucncv. !:hac ^:ot eloborateo were thn 
factors thai effect attachment to ccnool. 

Since interventions qenecally tarcetec the ob^ec- 
' tiv^s, v/hat appears to have boen elaborated was the theoret- 
ical under pin^'^inas oC the inteventions that the project wau 
inplGDentinc;. It is our inipression that while v/e v/ere sue* 
cessful in gettinq the project to focus upon and verbalize a 
theory of action, v/e were less si»cces3fui in getting the 
^projects to utilize their theory to guide\ their program. 

The project nanagers \vere vefy facile in developing theo* 
cies for^their project. They easily generated reasons for 
why this^or that should occur, and why they were doing wha- 
tever they were doing. But the theories have an ad hoc 
quality to, then. The theorie*!: largely consist of lists Of 
variables that have a single to some single intermedi- 

ary variable, some of v/hich, in turn, had a single link to 
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dc-l inquoncy • I'h: appear to have happened is chat rather 

than gonoracino a progr^ini ircn a theory of del incrucncy i a 

theory ot' c^elinquoncy \7^B cjeneratcG fron a proc;rar.. 

Fenen^ber that the projects were involved in the PDi; pro- 
cess only after they had been funded to run £: particular 
program! and in most casesi only after they had alreacy 
begun operating sucli a program. Project managers therefore 
developed theories to correspond to those interventions that 
they were already committed to implement. In some cacesi 
these interventions may have been initially based on at 
least a vague theoretical rationale. It is probable, ho\t- 
ever^ that the typical project manager has some cools that 
he wishes to apply, riuch as researchers sometiiTiCS become 
enamored of a particular statistical procedure and attempt 
to apply it everywhere! program managers have things that 
they wish to do, and they. will find some way of doing them. 
If need be, they can justify them ''theoretically.*' These 
pet interventions may be ones tney have participated in 
before! or that th^y heard were useful i or that they just 
have a gut feeling should help youth*^Of ten, the interven*^ 
tion just happens to be something they know how to doi or is 
politically acceptable in their local environment. Atten- 
tion seems to be focused on doing something £:bout the prob- 
lem! rather than doing something thought ful about the prob^ 
lem. 
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v^* Cool: 'ThoorieG oi action 

Me die; not cucconofully ir;,plement the PDE' „:etnod ciJj 
intended* A clear apnlicaticn oC the n,ethod \;ouiu; require c: 
theoretic:;! analyis of the problen; r:rior to uesioning inter^ 
ventions to address it, Circurast^nccs may have tendeo to 
reverse this process. Pecauce interventionf; had al reauy 
been chosen * ue probably helped the projects justify these 
interventions. Ue hoped that* when necessary* the intervene 
tions v;ould change to natch the theories (and in some cases* 
did — the Charleston case is a aood G;:ample — see Gottfredson, 

C.^ 1SC3), But v;hat^ csually happened was that chanc;es 
occurred in the theories* not in the interventions, 

Uhat we have learned is this; Program managers can cy^n- 
erate theories^, and do so readily. Over time^ they will add 
causes and theoretical links that occur to them. VJhat they 
are not so inclined to do is change their program iC it does 
not match their theory, or only flows from relatively insig- 
nificant parts of their theory. Comnitn;ent to a chosen 
course of action is strong. Even in the face of evidence 
that the^r programs did not work* or ware having negative 
effects, few real changes in programs occurred. Although we 
did have some successes in "tinkering" with programs* at the 
bottom line we were usually unsuccessful in dissuading pro- 
jects from doing theoretically irrelevant interventions* or 
in pursuading them to develop new, more relevant interven- 
tions. 
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It, Coo\\ ' Theories of Gction 

In practicer project manaijcrc that have a prnorarn on 
pdp<vr (or already opGratincj) ^re under severe con:jtraints zo 
continue v;ith the proarani as cesianeo* Gtaifr \:ith specific 
duties and skills have been hiredr Materials have been 
bouqhtr apprcval hac been acquired frorr. the right personsjr 
fundinc) has been received contingent upon cloing a certain 
procedure — all the groundwork has been laid* Managers are 
therefore politically and economically comnitted to a chosen 
course of action* This produces a strong desire on the part 
of the progran raanaaer to justify his or her program as it 
is* V^hen the project manager* s theory of action results in 
objectives that can not plausibly be achieved by the^p^ ogram 
as designedr the resultant dissonance is reduced by changing 
the theoryr not the program* Theoriesr like pttiti:des^ are 
much nore amenable to cognitive modification than the behav^ 
iorc that have preceeded them* 

A becond difficulty we ran into in applying PDE was the 
necessity of training staff in the midst of the application 
of thL method* vie vfere faced v?ith the problem of convincing 
field scaff of the importance of theoryr and training them 
in how to facilitate its specification^ concurrent with 
their actual implementation of the method* As in any appli- 
cation of a consultation technique^ the staff should be 
highly trained before exposure to the field* Because the 
evaluation of the projects was not funded until the projects 
were underway^ we were unable to^ put people in the field 
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Guf f iciently trainee in the use of PDE* If the iiielc GT:aff 
had held rioro c::periorcG in theory^based program oGvolcpnent, 
they uight have been rnore directive in helpinc? the projects 
ceve-cp anc sharpen their theories* As it was, some of the 
fi^3lc staff v;ere content to nerely recorcl anythincj thst cane 
into the project neinagers' hoads* The field staff often did 
not critically evaluate the theoretical statements, or 
encourage the project managers to consider what their theo- 
ries of action implied* 

What do the two identified problems — comnitnent to a cho- 
sen couise of Miction, and insufficiently trained staff — say 
about Program Developnent Evaluation as a method for devel- 
oping interventions targeted at the important causes of a 
problen? Pirstr they suggest that the theory buildinc por- 
tion of program development should proceed before the 
groundv;ork for the program is laid* Theoretical decisions 
should preceed intervention decisions* Like a large ship, 
once a program is operating it develops an inertia that is 
very difficult to deflect* Psychological r economic, and 
political factors all converge to thwart changes from the 
initial course of action* If theory is to be a genuine 
guide for program development, than it must be used from the 
beginning' of the program planning process, it cannot easily 
be invoked after the program has begun functioning. 
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Second/ orc;ani::;at:ioncl consultants that v;ish to use PDE 
a theory-based apt^rooch to proc;ra:a covelopDent should be 
highly trained in its use/ and personally connittea to the 
importance oZ theory as a guide for program desicn and rnodi- 
fication* The general inclination of project rianagers to 
de- emphasize theory Can only be overcome through consistent^ 
forceful attention* The successful iraplementor of PDE r.ust 
be a strong advocate of the importance of theory^ and have 



The diagramoed theories of action v/ere used *'-o assign 
those parts of the theories that addressed delinquency to 
theoretical categories* As was the case with the simple 
counts of variable.^/ as little interpretation as possible 
was placed upon the theories* Every direct link to delin- 
quency v;as assigned to a theoretical category* In addition/ 
"indirect" (jrore than one link) causes were taken into 
account if they had ^ pervasive effect on the theory^ or if 
the clear intent of the theory as outlined v;as to posit some 
variable as a clear/ although mediated cause of d*^,iinquoncy ^ 
For example/ several of the theories made explicit causal 
connections between societal level variables such as poverty 
and delinquency^ although the direct link to delinquency 
might lie through a lack of jobs and a need for moneyt The 



the skills to guide its use* 



Part II: The Dglinauoncy Theories 



nethod 
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i^iiA of the content an^lysi^ v;aG to as niuch ctS possible c."::p" 
^lUL'e the "intenc" of cno theory of action in ei:plaininc csCl- 
Inquency, Obviously, I dia nore interpretation in this per-* 
tion of the ^inclysi::, than in the counts of variables and the 
links betv;een ther.t This rneans the:t more judgement (and 
personal bia4 ) nay be found in these decisions thcin in the * 
previous ones. Nevertheless , the e;:ercise is useful to che 
extent that the coding process generally captures the spirit 
cf the action theories* 

An attempt was made to limit the theoretical causes to as 
small a number possible. A literal assignment to a par- 
ticular category was made if there was no indication that 
the theory v/ished to subsume some explicit cause under some 
higher order cause* On the other handf if a set of proposi- 
tions closely matched a more integrated notion, such as dif- 
ferential association theory CSuthcrland, 1947) or social 
control theory (Hirschi, 1969) r the higher-order theoretical 
cause was noted* Finally, a judgement was made as to the 
"primary" cause of delinquency as found in the action 
theory* 

Categorisation of the delinquency theories derived from 
the first PDE plan substantially mirrored those from the 
most recent PDE plan. Since the most recent plan contained 
delinquency theories for all of the projects, results of 
that assignment are presented in Table 3. 

Insert Table 3 about here 
-16- 



1^ Ccol; /ihooriGS o?: rccion 

result:: ::nt' ni^:c'j:isi'on 

Ti:Q :u02t ctrilcinr ;:hi;^c about Tc;blc 2 xz the ocloctir^n 
^hcvjfi by the projects. 7hc cveracG r^rojoet'b action tiioory 
addressee ^- •12 of che sixteen fieriveC c:iusal catc-c;ories» 
The projects^ not constrained to folic;; any one [Articular 
theoretical orientation, di-d not* According to the action 
theories, delinquency is a copplex^ multi-causal problem* 

A second findinc is a strcnc positive correlation between 
the total nuaber of variables in the thaory and the nuraber 
of delinquency categories to which that theory was assigned, 
r=*65, p<*01. The more variables :i a theory, the more 
different causal categories of delinquency it addrf^ssea* 
But one of the grounds by which scientific theories are 
judged is parsir-ony — perhaps the most widely cited theory, 
social control theory Ulirschi, 1965) contains but five 
variables* Parsimony was certainly not a characteristic of 
the action theories* W^; have already seen ho\^* large the 
theories were* There were few attempts to integrate various 
direct causes into overall explanatory or underlying varia- 
bles* 

Related to the above point is the concrete nature of 
theori'^s* The content analysis generated nany raore theories 
of delinquency than one would find in a typical discussion 
of scientific theories of delinquency* This v/as because of 
the concrete nature of most of the theoretical causes given 
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ir. i\ Ceo:. ' T:-:orie^ or action 

in tLo acrion tl'ooric::. Tor c^u^xn^l^^r ^'r-arentinc" v^oul-^ :.ro^ 
i^C-biy uo cuosu:.c.* u:uior ,..oGt ^Gnorcl t:::>oi:icG oil cclir,^ 
quency. Part^ntincj *joulc: contriuuto uC a lacl; ci: !:.ocial con-- 
trclr or ^;oulc; be a Lource ol" deviant social learninc, and 
-so i'or't;^* rut it is clear frc;r several of the? thc^orios that 
"baa parents m^ike bad kids** in a sort of direct w^Vf uniaodi- 
ated by att?,chrtients to the social order or by conplex learn- 
ing and reinforcement formulas. Siii,ilarlyf acadonic 
achievement, and bad peers, are often viewed as directly 
causing delinctuency, without any (stated or inipliod) n.edia* 
tional links . 

The concreteness of the theories is probably due to at 
least two factors. First, the program managers are practi- 
cal peopler not theorists. Their foremost concern is for 
doing something about the probleiHf not for explaining it. 
If peer relation's are judged to be the problem^ then an 
intervention is designed that might affect peer relations. 
Little time is spent being concerned about why peer rela- 
tions are problematical (or what that would imply about a 
reasonable intervention)* Secondly, the concreteness of the 
ti^eories is also part and parcel of the problem of generat- 
ing theories to jubtify that which you have already decided 
to do. If a project is attempting to do something about 
peer relations, than there is a strong temptation to decide 
that peer relations cause delinquencyf especially when the 
project is being funded to prevent delinquency. 
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;i* S* Cook Theories of action 

At th^ same tine, nost of the projects* theories 
contained some version or another of standcirc scientific 
theories of celincuency . Social control theory, p^rticu- 
larlv as outlined by Ilirschi (1961^) is probably the inost 
empirically v/ell suppoxted theory of delinquency. Social 
control theory holds that people are constrained fconi 
uncorrtrolltid (del inquent) behavioi' betcause of bonds to con*^ 
ventional society — they have "stakes in conformity*" Five 
of the projects* theories of aption could essentially be 
considered social control theories* Similarly , social ine- 
quality/Marxist theories (Greenberg, 1277) and social disor- 
ganization (Shaw and ticKayr 1569) have their scientific 
counterparts, as do £elf*-esteem (Kaplan, 1980; Gold, 1973) r 
and personality theories (Glueck and Glueck, 1950)* Differ- 
ential association theory (Sutherland, 1947) receives a num- 
ber of votes, principally becaMse of the importance given to 
positive or negative role models by many of the projects* 
Most of the other theories of action can also be reasonably 
subsumed under one or the other current scientific theories'* 
This is, pegrhaps part of the problem we had* as program devel- 
opment facilitators in working with the projects to develop 
theories for their programs; there are so many "reasonable** 
explanations for delinqttency (both naive and scientific) 
that vilr.tually anything anyone might attempt to do about 
delinquency' Can be justified under one theory or another* 
VJhatever a project Wcited to do^ some plausible theoretical 
reason for it could usually be invo^'ed* 



ri. S. Cook Theories of action 

One irrortant cifieronce bet:/ecn the theories of cc;\on 
anc: nora forr:al theoriec is z\\c pr.^ctical thoocii^tG* intbr- 
csc in "idle tire" theory. This iz sorr^o verL;ion of the olv^ 
scLv; "Idle nands are the devil's workshop, " ano often 
incli:c3s the notion tl^r^t ^xi9h youth uner;nloynont contributeo 
to f^ol inquoncy becc^use it allo\;s youch to v/ancler the ccreets 
with nothinc to do. Six of the seventeen theories had an ^ 
idle time component, and four of thon vjt;re judcjec to 

<1q cir^c ^..ccric:^. V^t; thore ~ s litt:l3 currenc 
scientific support for idle tine thoor^^, ana scant scien- 
tific credibility att::ched to it. The^ osual e>:planation 
offereu bv professional theorists is that delinquency, and 
crime in general, just does not take that much time to cod" 
niit. One cannot force youth to play supervised basket^jall 
Cor v;ork a job) for 24 hours ^ day.^ 

Despite the beliefs of the scientific theorist, program 
managers appear to t>e convinced of the ir.portance of keep- 
ing youth busy to keep them out of trouble. A recent 
nctleil^Leigher report (August 17 , 1903) focused on comnunity 
efforts to combat youth crime and interviewed pf^rsons from 
several U.S. cities that had t^eliiiquency prevencion programs 



2 Scient'ific delinquency theorists could justify athletic 
programs to the extent that thay gave youth a stake in con- 
formity (getting in trouble would make you ineligible), or 
raised seif-e5;teem (**I'm the best first baseman on the 
block — I don't have to hot-wire cars to feel good about 
myself*"). Yet a direct causal relationship between having 
nothing to do and criminal behavior is not Contained in any 
currently investigated scientific theory of delinquency. 
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II* Cook ThGOfiCrS of :cLion 

operacGu by ^:olice Ooucrtnonts* All apreeo tiiat the 
delinquency i^rcjlem tevolvec! around youth with nothinc. to 
do* /^ll \;ere rLrinin^ proora^^s desibnGd to. enca^G youth m 
"conctructive" activitieG (uGually orc^anizeci sports)* The 
first thing irtost poliCG departnentc do v/hen they v;ant to 
start a anti-delinquency project is orrani^c a basKGtball 
league* It is probable that this' is a case v/here the scien- 
tific and practial theotist can Jlearn from one another* 
Either a perv'asive myth exists about idle time resultinc: in 
■Jelinquency f or behavioral scientists have missed the bo^:it* 
It is time for the scientific community to critically exa- 
mine the idle time^theory* Although common f;ense psychology 
is not » necessarily correct, it deserves careful attention* 

Another difference between the theories of action and 
formal theories of delinquency is the lack of emphasis In 
the theories of action on labeling theory (Lemertf 1972) . 
Poriual labeling theorists assume that labeling a youth del- 
inquent results in a delinquenct self-con^pt v;hich leads to 
"secondary deviance*" Only one of the seventeen projects 
offered labeling as a cause of deli*nquency * Several theorr 
ized that labeling might cause low self-esteemf or Ccuse the 
child to be delt with more harshlyf but only one stated that 
labeled children actually behave more disruptively as a 
direct result of the labeling* This is an example of a 
situation where the theories of action may be more sophisti- 
cated tha-^ the equivalent social science theories (Hirschi, 
197S; RobinSf 197S) . \ 
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j:, ^\ Cock ThooriGO of actior* 

There \:Qta ,:;lso no clear G::ar(plea or ^:ocial loatnmr 
theory (c.r, .^kpr£ cc al. r 1?77^ . ' Caut'ul thooriei; tntt cjre- 
Ciiy hov/ a behavior ic: learneci, tran;ir.utted, and Liaintainec 
anc reinCorccd thrcucn tir;e v/err^ beyond the level cC speci* 
fication or tho theories th^t vjo^e dovelopec, 

l^n e::anple of where the theories of action may be nore 
comcrehensivG than most current formal theories of aelin- 
quency is in the area oC maturation/ or pcycho-spcial clovel* 
opnient. Tost fornal delinquency theories hcive been devel- 
oped by sociologists, or psycholccists interesteci in 
specific personality variables. Developmental phenomena 
have not received much attention. Yet, three of the theo^ * 
ries of action devote significant attention to developmental 
changes that may contribute to delinquency. Changes in 
relation with pee's and parents are eophasvzed, along with 
notions about needs to assert independence and to try new 
things, Because age is a strong correlate of crininal 
behavior, the formal theorist may have much to learn from 
the practitioner. 

Where the theories of action largely break down is in 
their sheer size, A multitude of causal explanations sre 
offered; many refer to societal level causes about which the 
i^*:ypLcal project can do little (racism, capitalism, comnunity 
disorganization, societal breakdown of the family unit) ^ 
Grandiose theories, flabby theories with lots of extraneous 
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variables r or,c tnoorioG th:;t £i>eci fy sociocal lovei intor- 
vontionc by 2 crall local projoctr ar?? frcb:;bly cl lir^iteo 
prncticel utilicy. Cue of the noalG of tw^ PDC :uoco::s is 
to cenerate tneoric-c of action that project r;.anagor£ c;.n uzq 
to ral;e day-to-day :;nnaaenent ceciaicn^ about their prooran, 
anci its cori^ponent interventions. Pro;;ect nanaoers thoit pos- 
tulate a whole cirab-bag of possible causes for delinquency, 
or attribute it to "the historically racist and classist 
Anerican socio-economic system** nay be right, but will have 
a difficult tine deciding wh=^t night be dome ^bout the prob- 
lem v;ithin the context of their program (unless their pro- 
gran is really targeted at these major problems) . 

Analysis of the theories of action of seventeen delin- 
quency prevention program laanagers as contained in their PDE 
plans suggests the following conclusions: 

1. Over the course of the projectr the theories became 
somewhat larger — they contained nonsignif icantly more total 
variables, and significantly more central variables and more 
links between variables. . 

2v, tlore links to delinquency were found in the theories 
over tiir,er and nore variables were linked directly or iiWi- 
rectly to delinquency, but this outcome was largely due to 
projects that did not have theories of delinquency at time 1 
developing them by time i . 
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r:. S. Cook ^ Thcr - ios oi c.ct icn 

2 . The thoorieSf althoaoh larce^ (iOio Icc&c-ly ^.oonnc^ctcC, 
\;iz:\ roDt VuricLlci: oc;nc lin:;eG to oniy one ttn<^i: varioble. 

4. ::xn;;^icn ot r;ie chccries rccultcc* frcr. elaboration 
cf the iTiterroci^te zzqvz <tnc objectiviL) o: tht theoriGS. 

5. GO not as yet hnou ;^,o\: r.;uch the PDE t;rocess faci^ 
litated theory OevelojA^ent as nanifesteo in the very first 
PDE plan; fciv theoretical st:it?ment^ were contained in the 
project roposuls . 

' 6. Prccram nanugers are facile ceneratinc theories: of 
action/ but the theocies of action seem to be de\*eloped in 
response to the interventions the pro<gran manager is conrnit- 
ted to implenientinc. There is little evidence that theories 
generated interventions^ or thut theories of action produced 
significant changes- in already*f unctioning interventions. 

7. Program managers are much ©ore apt to change their 
theories than their programs if the programs have" already 
been specified or launched. 

8. Our field staff were not sufficiently trained in the 
application of PDE; they were often unsuccessful in facili^ 
Jtating managers' specification and utilisation of theory. 

9. Program nanagers' theories of action concerning del^ 
inquency are eclectic^ and niulti*causal . 
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S , Cool: Theories ot ciCcion 
IC, The* PxUnbsr cf causes of delinquency Gr.ecifiec orows 
as the cize c£ tho theory grov/s; little inteqrction o£ con- 
crete causes under ccneral categories was evidenced, 

11, Tost theories of action were more concrete than typ- 
ical r^cientif ic theori^ss, 

12, Most of the theories of action contained causal 
explanations that could be related to scientific theories, 

13, Several theories of action hypothesised that idle 
tir:e v/as a significant cause of delinquency, contrary to 
conventional scientific view, 

14, ^!either labeling theory nor social learning theory 
were enPhasized as causes of delinquency by niany of the 
theories of action, despite their popularity in professional 
ranks; psychological ir.aturation was emphasized more than in 
scientific theories of delinquency, 

14, The sheer size (and s^ope) of the theories of action 
make them difficult to translate into actual program inter- 
ventions, 

^ Recommendations 

I 

1, The Program Development Evaluetion method of program 
development should be tested in a context in which theory 
can be used to design the initial program intervention^;. 
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J:. S. Cool; Theories of action 

2. Users of PDC should reassess the practical i;osr.iciii" 
ties o£ substantially changincf ::ocial crGgran;:^ using a 
rational approach once the progran^s iiave been put in place 
ano are f uncticninc. 

3. InplODentors of PDE sboulc! be tr'aineu ciXiO e;;perienced 
in its use. They should be personally connitted to the 

importance of theory as a guide to program development. 

f, 

4. Program managers should be encouraged to focus pro- 
graiTi development efforts on theories of pc tiQn . i.e.^ inple- 
rentable links to the problem to be addressed. This should 
be done in lieu of developing grandiose theories that have 
little contact with the day to cay operation of the project. 

5. Social and behavioral scientists should not dismiss 
the naive theories of practitioners. Especially in the 
fielc of delinquency^ idle time theory deserves increased 
attention/ empirical rejection^ or integration into current 
theories of delinquency. 

6. Psycho-social development warrents more attention in 
social psychological theories of deliquency 
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Table 1 

Changes in Variables amd Their Relationships^ 
Delinquency Prevention Program Managers' 
Theories of Action^ All Projects (n=17) 





First 


Theory 


Most 


Kecent 


Theory 




N 


SD 


N 


SD 


J2 


Total variables . 


36.18 


21.50 


45.12 


20.98 


.14 


Central variables-'' 


7.41 


4.68 


10.18 


5.46 


.05 


Total links^ , 
Delinquencytsriablf s 
Delinquency links 


40.35 


24.51 


55.35 


31.02 


.08 


16.35 


' 16.31 


28.94 


19.11 


.01 


4.76 


3.95 


7.06 


4.52 


.02 


Delinquency variables/ 


.41 


.34 


.61 


.27 


.02 


total variables 












Total links/total 


1.09 


.17 


1.21 


.37 


.16 



variables 



.Any variable linked to three or more other variables. 
^Link: A hypothesized causal relationship between two variables. 
^Variables linked directly or indirectly to delinquency. 
Number of direct links between delinquency and other variables. 
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Table 2 

Changes in Variables and Their Relationships^ 
Delxnqaency Prevention Program Managers' Theories of Action^ 
Projects with Theories in First PDE Plan (N»13} 



Total variables 
Central variables^ 
Total linksy ^ 
Delinquencytariables^ 
Delinquency links^* 
Delinquency variables/ 

total variables 
Total links/total 

variables 



First 


Theory 


Most Recent Theory 


M 


SD 


M 


SD £ 


39.00- 


17.28 


47.06 


, 21.91 .07 


7.46 


3.57 


9.23 


5.23 .06 


44.15 


20.94 


52.31 


25.54 .06 


21.31 


15.54 


26.69 


19.19 .06 


6.23 


3.30 


7.36 


4.72 .11 


.53 


.30 


.56 


.26 .26 


1.11 


.16 


1.09 


.15 .46 



Any variable linked to three or more other variables* 

Link: A hypothesized caabal relationship between two variables* 

Variables linked directly or indirectly to delinquency* 

Nambec of direct links between delinquency and other variables* 
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Mllnqutncy Fr«v«ntloft prograi 
Hana^trs' Thtorltt ol Dtllnqutncy 




prlMty 
Tottl tot«l 



Difftrmtltl ttsoclatlon 
Dltcipllnftry prtctlc«t of 

school 
Idlo tlM/uno&ployMnt 
I ntqtiall ty/Ma ri in 
InvtruMOtal 

Mtoratlon 

ptroQtln^ 

Poors 

Poroonolity 
5ol£-ootot» 

Social control 
Social diooroanixttion 
Social loarning^ 
Suticultartl 
Subotanco abut« 
Hiocollamoua 
Total naaber of varltblot 
In tboory 



X p X 

X 



X 

X 

f 

X X 

? X 



X 
X 



p f 



X 
X 

p p 



X 

X X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

p 



p p 



X X - 

X X 
X 

X X P 



X 

X X 



55 25 61 44 20 35 22 55 66 63 71 13 31 62 2S 84 3 : 



1 
1 
1 

4 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



l*CoaptO0*aCTD 

2 ■PasadoiHi'^STAns 
3*Cblca90- KD 

4«Cbica9o^iismfr 
9*Kal anasoo-ABP 
6*Soath Broiix^PRCP 



7-Baot BarloB-MCP 
S'Puorto Xlco-^OC 
9>Cbarloo ton-pMnc 
lO-Boooton-GlS 
ll^lr^in lolandi-ABP 
12*ftorvard*LO0 



13-Hltni-ACB 
14ttMv Joro«y-BIC-S 

15- plr«oath-ABp 

16- HUyaaJco«-JVS 
17*dt. Poal-T69^tb«r 



Iiidlcatos that this caotal catogory mo iu6^ to be of prlaary liaportanco to that projtct'o tboory 
action. 

'Hot pot In "niucallanoous" or dropptd bocauoo of Its scltntlflc thoorotlcal l»port«nco. 
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